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my experiences of human beings and human affairs have con-
vinced me that justice and sympathy never fail to evoke responsive
chords in the hearts of men of whatever race, creed, or class.

They are the brightest gems in any diadem. Without them
there is no lustre in the crown. With them there is a radiance
that never fails to attract loyalty and affection. You draw
attention to the close approximation of views expressed by that
great Indian, Dadabhoy Naoroji, whom I had the honour to
know, with those enunciated by me from my seat as Lord Chief
Justice when taking leave of the Bench and Bar. It is true that
as Viceroy I shall be privileged to practise justice in larger
fields than in the courts of law, but the justice now in my charge
is not confined within the statutes of law reports. It is a justice
that is unfettered, and has regard to all conditions and circum-
stances, and should be pursued in close alliance with sympathy and
understanding, above all it must be regardless of distinctions
and rigorously impartial. The British reputation for justice
must never be impaired during my tenure of office, and I am
convinced that all who are associated in the Government and
administration of Indian affairs will strive their utmost to main-
tain this reputation at its highest standard. I, as you, Mr.
President observed, arrive in India at a very momentous period
of its political history. His Royal Highness the Duke of
Connaught, an old and tried friend of India, has only just left
these shores, after taking part in his own simple, dignified,
affectionate and touching way, as a special representative of the
King-Emperor in the ceremonies of the inauguration of the
new Councils and reforms. These are now in operation, and
mark the opening of a new book in the history of India. They
will ever be associated with the name of His Excellency the
Viceroy, whose tenure of office is just expiring, and the present
Secretary of State. What the people of India will write on the
pages of the new book which is opened by this era of political
advancement must inevitably have a most important effect
upon the future of India, and yet notwithstanding these great
progressive reforms, I must regretfully admit your statement
that there is discontent in India. I join with you in prayer that
it may be my good fortune to allay it, but I must not at this
moment discuss its causes or effects. India is too responsive
and too generous to expect me to make pronouncements which
could not be based upon my own individual observations and
information.

Any declaration of policy to-day would be, must be, founded